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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fietion’s softer blandishment. 








JOHN BROWN, 
OR THE HOUSE IN THE MUIR. 


Joux Brown, the Ayr, ur, as he was more com- 
monly designated by the neighbours, the Religious 
Carrier, had been absent during the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1685, from his home in the neighbourhood 
of Muirkirk, for several days. The weather, in the 
meantime, had become extremely stormy, and a 
yery considerable fall of snow had taken place. 

is only daughter, a girl of about eleven years of 
age, had frequently, during the afternoon of Satur- 
day, looked out from the cottage door into the 
drift, in order to report to her mother, who was 
occupied with the nursing of an infant brother, the 
anxious occurrences of the evening. “ Help,” too, 
the domestic cur, had not remained an uninterest- 
ed spectator of the general anxiety, but by several 
fruitless and silent excursions into the night, had 
given indisputable testimony that the object of his 
seatch had sod fat neared the solitary shieling. It 
was along, and a wild road, lying over an almost 
trackless muir, along which John Brown had to 
come; and the cart track, which even in better 
weather, and with the advantage of more day-light, 
might easily be mistaken, had unddubtedly ere this 
become invisible. Resides, John had long beena 
marked bird, having rendered himself obnoxious 


‘tothe ‘*Powers that were,” by his adherence to 


the Sanquhar declaration, hisattending field preach- 
ings, or as they were termed ‘conventicles,” his 

bouring of persecuted ministers, and above all, 
by a moral, a sober, and a proverbially devout and 
religious conduct, In an age, when immorality 
was held to be synonymous with loyalty, and irre- 
ligion with non-resistance and passive obedience, it 
was exceedingly dangerous to wear such a charac- 
fer; and, accordingly, there had not been wanting 
information to the prejudice of this quict and god- 
ly man. Clavers, who, ever since the affair. of 
Drumclog, had discovered more of the merciless 
and revengeful despot, than of the veteran or hero, 
had marked his name, according to report, in his 
black list; and when onée Clavers had taken his 
resolution and his measures, the Lord have mercy 
upon those against whom these were pointed. He 
seldom hesitated in carrying his plans into effect, 
although his path lay over the trampled and lace- 
rated teelings of humanity. Omens, too, of an un- 
friendly and evil-boding import, had not been 
Wanting in the cottage of John Brown to increase 
the alarm. The cat had mewed suspiciously, had 
appeared restless, and had continued to glare in 
hideous indication from beneath the kitchen bed. 
The death-watch, which had not been noticed since 
the decease of the gudeman’s mother, was again, 







_in the breathless pause of listening suspense, heard 


click distinctly ; and the cock, instead of crow- 
MG» #8 On ordinary occasions, immediately before 
i 5 at had originated a sudden and an alarm- 

Hap of his wings, succeeded by a fearful scream, 
fore the gisual bedtime. | It was a gloom 








crisis; and after a considerable time spent in dark 
and despairing reflection, the evening lamp was at 
last trimmed, and the peat-fire repaired into some- 
thing approaching to a cheerful flame, But all 
would not do; for while the soul within is disquiet- 
ed and in suspense, all external means and appli- 
ances are inadequate to procure comfort, or im- 
part even an air of cheerfulness. At last ‘* Help” 
suddenly lifted his head from the hearth, shook 
his ears, sprung to his feet, and with something 
betwixt a growl and a bark, rushed towards the 
door, at which the *‘yird drift” was now entering 
copiously, It was, however, a false alarm. The 
cow had moved beyond the “‘hallan,” or the mice 
had come into sudden contact and squeaked behind 
the rafters. John, too, it was reasoned betwixt mo- 
ther and daughter, was always so regular and point- 
ed in his arrivals, and this being Saturday night, it 
was not a little or an insignificant obstruction which 
could have prevented him from being home, in 
due time, at least, for family-worship. His cart, in 
fact, had usually been pitched up with the trams 
supported against the peat-stack, by two o’clock 
of the afternoon; and the evening of his arrival 
from his weekly excursion to Ayr, was always an 
occasion of affectionate intercourse, and more than 
ordinary interest. Whilst his disconsolate wife, 
therefore, turned her eyes towards her husband’s 
chair, and to the family Bible, which lay in a “ bole” 
within reach of his hand, and at the same time 
listened to the howling and intermitting gusts of 
the storm, she could not avoid, it was not in nature 
that she should, contrasting her present with her 
former situation; thus imparting even to objects of 
the most kindly and comforting association, all the 
livid and darkening hues of her disconsolate mind. 
But there is a depth and a reach in true and ge- 
nuine piety, which the plummet of sorrow may 
never measure. True religion sinks into the heart 
as the refreshing dew does into the chinks and the 
crevices of the dry and parched soil; and the very 
fissures of affliction, the cleavings of the soul, pre- 
sent a more ready and inviting, as well as efficient 
access, to the softening influence of piety: 

This poor woman began gradually to think less 
of danger, and more of God, to consider as a set- 
off against all her fruitless uneasiness, the vigilance 
and benevolence of that powerful Being, to whom, 
and to whose will, the elements, in all their com- 
binations and relations, are subservient; and hay- 
ing quieted her younger child in the cradle, and 
intimated her intention by a signal to her daugh- 
ter, she proceeded to take down the family Bible, 
and to read out ina soft, and subdued, but most 
devout and impressive voice, the following lines : 

“TY waited for the Lord my God, 
And patiently did bear ;— 

At léngth to me he did incline, 
My voice and cry to hear!” 


These two solitary worshippers of Him whose eyes 
are on the just, and whose ear is open to their cry, 
had proceeded to the beginning of the fourth verse 
of this psalm, and were actually employed in sing- 
ing with an increased and increasing degree of 
fervour and devotion, the following trustful and 
consolatory expressions— 
‘*Oh blessed is the man, whose trust 


when the symphony of;another and a well-known 
voice was felt to be present, and they became at 
once assured that the beloved object of their soli- 
citude had joined them, unseen and unperceived, 
in the worship. This was felt by all to be as it 
ought to have been; nor did the natural and in- 
stinctive desire to accommodate the weary and 
snow-covered traveller with such conveniences and 
appliances as his present condition manifestly de- 
manded, prevent the psalm singing from going on, 
and the service from being finished with all suita- 
ble decency. Having. thus, in the first instance, 
rendered thanks unto God, and blessed and mag- 
nified that mercy which pervades, and directs, and 
over-rules every agent in nature, no time was lost 
in attending to the secondary objects of inquiry 
and manifestation; and the kind heart overflowed, 
whilst the tongue and the hand were’busied in 
‘* answer meet” and “ accommodation suitable.” 


In all the wide range of Scotland’s muirs and 
mountains, straths and glens, there was not to be 
found this evening a happier family than that over 
which John Brown, the religious carrier, now pre- 
sided. ‘The affectionate inquiries and solicitous 
attentions of his wife, of his partner, trusty and 
tried, not only under the cares and duties of life,— 
but in the faith, in the bonds of the Covenant, and 
in all that similarity of sentiment and apprehension 
upon religious subjects, without which no matri- 
monial union can possibly ensure nappiness,—were 
deeply felt and fully appreciated. They two had 
sat together in the ‘* Torwood,” listening to the 
free and fearless accents of excommunication, as~ 
they rolied in dire and in blasting destiny from the 
half-inspired lips of the learned and intrepid “Mr. 
Donald Cargill.. They had, at the risk of their lives, 
harboured for a season, and enjoyed the comforta- . 
ble communion and fellowship of Mr. Richard.Ca- 
meron, immediately previous to his death in the 
unfortunate rencounter at “ Airsmoss.” They had 
followed into and out through the shire of Ayr, the 
zealous and eloquent Mr. John King, and that even 
in spite of the interdict of council, and after that a 
price had been set upon the preacher’s head.— 
Their oldest child had been baptized by a Presby- 
terian and ejected minister under night, and in the 
midst of a wreath of snow, and the youngest was 
still awaiting the arrival of an approved servant of 
God to receive the same sanctified ordinance. And 
if at times a darker thought passed suddenly across 
the disk of their sunny hearts, and if the cause of 
a poor persecuted remnant, the interests of a re- 
formed, and suffering, and bleeding church, su- 
pervened i cloud upon the general quietude and 
acquiescence of their souls, this was instantly re- 
lieved and dispersed by a deeper, and more sance 
tified, and more trustful tone of feeling. Whilst 
amidst the twilight beams of prophecy, and the in- 
vigorating’ exercise of faith, the heart was discip- 
lined and habituated into hope and. reliance and: 
assurance! And if at times the halloo, and the 
yells, and the clatter of persecution, were heard 
upon the hill-side, or up the glen, where, the Co- 
venanters’ cave was discovered, and five ‘honest 
men were butchered under a sunny morning, and 
in cold blood,—and if the voice of Clavers, or of 
his immediate deputy in the work of bloody op+ 
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accents of vindictive exclamation, upon the breeze 
of evening; yet hitherto the humble “ Cotrace 
1s THE Murr” had escaped notice, and the tread 
jand tramp of man and horse had passed mercifully, 
and almost miraculously by. The general current 
of events closed in upon such occasional sources of 
agitation and alarm, leaving the house in the muir 
in possession of all that domestic happiness, and 
even quietude, which its retirement and its in- 
mates were calculated to ensure and to participate. 

Early next morning, the cottage of John Brown 
was sorrounded by a troop of dragoons, with Cla- 
vers at their head. John, who had probably a pre- 
sentiment of what might happen, urged his wife 
and daughter to remain within doors, insisting that 
as the soldiers were, in all likelihood, in search of 
some other individual, he should soon be able to 
dismiss them. By this time the noise, occasioned 
by the trampling and neighing of horses, commin- 
gled with the hoarse and husky laugh and vocifera- 
tions of the dragoons, had brought John, half- 
dressed and in his night-cap, to the door. Clavers 
immediately accosted him by name ; and in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself intended for something be- 
{wixt the expression of fun and irony, he proceed- 
ed to make inquiries respecting one ‘*Samuel Ait- 
kin, a godly man, and a minister of the word, one 
outrageously addicted to prayer, and occasionally 
found with the sword of the flesh in one hand, and 
that of the spirit in the other, disseminating sedi- 
tion, and propaguting disloyalty amongst his Ma- 
jesty’s lieges.” John admitted at once that the 
worthy person referred to was not unknown to him, 
asserting, however, at the same time, that of his 
present residence or place of hiding, he was not 
free to speak.—‘* No doubt, no doubt,” rejoined 
the questioner; “ you, to be sure, know nothing ! 
—how should you, all innocence and ignorance as 
you are? But here isa little chip of the old block, 
which may probably recollect better, and save us 
the trouble of blowing out her father’s brains, just 
by way of making him remember a little more ac- 
curately.” ‘You, my little farthing rush-light,” 
said ** Red Rob,’ alighting from his horse, and 
seizing the little girl rudely, and with prodigious 
force by the wrists,—** you remember an old man 
with a long beard and a bald head, who was here 
a few days ago, baptizing your brother, and giving 
many good advices to father and mother, and who 
is now within a few miles of this house, just up in 
a nice snug cave in the glen there, to which you 
can readily and instantly conduct us, you know ?” 
The girl looked first at her mother, who had now 
advanced into the door way, then at her father, 
and latterly drooped her head, and continued to 
preserve a complete silence. ‘* And so,” conti- 
nued the questioner, * you are dumb ; you cannot 
speak; your tongue is a little obstinate or so, and 
you must not tell family secrets. But what think 
you, my little chick, of speaking with your fingers, 
and having a pat, anda proper, and a pertinent 
answer just ready, my love, at your fingers ends, 
as one may say. As the Lord lives, and as my soul 
lives, but this will make a dainty nosegay” (dis- 
playing a thumbkin or finger screw) “for my sweet 
little Covenanter; and then” (applying the instru- 
ment of torture, meanwhile, and adjusting it to the 
thumb) you will have ne manner of trouble what- 
ever in recollecting yourself; it will just come to 
you like the lug of astoup, and don’t knit your 
brows so,” (for the pain had become insufferable) 
“then we shall have you quite chatty and amus- 
ing, I warrant.” The mother, who could stand 
this no longer, rushed upon the brutal executioner, 
and with expostulations, threats, and the most im- 
passioned entreaties, endeavoured to relax the 
questioner’s twist. ‘Can you, mistress, recollect 
any thing of this man we are in quest of ?” resu- 
med Clavers, haughtily—* It may save us both some 
trouble, and your daughter a continuance and in- 
crease of her present suffering, if you will just have 


— 

* «Red Rob,” the *¢ Bothwell,” probably, of ‘Old Mor- 
tality,” was, in fact, the right-hand man of Clavers on all 
occasions, and has caused himself long to be remembered 
amidst the peasantry of the West of Scotland, not only by 
the dragoon’s red cloak which he wore, but still more by 
his , crimsoned in the blood of his countrymen ! 


- 


the politeness to make us acquainted with what 
you happer to know upon the subject.” The poor 
woman seemed for an instant to hesitate ; and her 
daughter looked most piteously and distractedly 
into her countenance, as if expectant and desirous 
of respite, through her mother’s compliance.— 


indignart surprise, *‘hast thou so soon forgot thy 
God? and shall the fear of any thing which man 
can do, induce thee to betray innocent blood ?” 
He said no more; but he had said enough, for from 
that instant the whole tone of his wife’s feelings 
was changed, and her soul was wound up, as if by 
the hand of Omnipotence, into resolution and dar- 
ing. ‘‘Bravo!” exclaimed the arch Persecutor, 
** Bravo! old Canticles, thou wordst it well; and 
so you three pretty innocents have laid your holy 
heads together, and you have resolved to die, 
should it so please God and us, with a secret in 
your breast, and a lie in your mouth, like the rest 
ef your psalm-singing, hypocritical, eanting sect, 
rather than discover guid Mr. Aitkin !—pious Mr. 
Aitkin !—worthy Mr. Aitkin!—But we shall try 
what light this little telescope of mine will afford 
upon the subject,” pointing at the same time toa 
carabine or holster pistol, which-hung suspended 
from the saddle of his horse. “This cold frosty morn- 
ing required that one,” continued Clavers, “ should 
be employed, were it for no other purpose than 
just to gain heat by the exercise. And so, old Prag- 
matical, in order that you may not catch cold by 
so early an exposure to the keen air, we will take 
the liberty,” (hereupon the whole troop gathered 
round, and presented muskets) “for the benefit of 
society, and for the honour and safety of the King, 
—never to speak of the glory of God and the good 
of souls,—simply and unceremoniously, and in the 
neatest and most expeditious manner imaginable, 
to bluw out your brains.” John Brown dropt down 
instantly, and as it were instinctively upon his 
knees, whilst his wife stood by in seeming compo- 
sure,—and his daughter had happily become insen- 
sible to all external objects and transactions what- 
ever.—* What !” exclaimed Clavers, “and so you 
must pray too, to be sure, and we shall have a last 
speech and a dying testimony lifted up in the pre- 
sence of peat stacks, and clay walls, and snow 
wreaths; but as these are pretty staunch and con- 
firmed loyalists, I do not care though we intrust 
you with five minutes of devotional exercise, pro- 
vided you steer clear of King, Council, and Kichard 
Cameron—so proceed, good John, but be short 
and pithy—My Lambs are not accustomed to long 
prayers, nor will they readily soften under the pa- 
thetic whining of your devotions.” But in the last 
surmise Clavers was for once mistaken; for the 
prayer of this poor and uneducated man ascended 
that morning in expressions at once so earnest, so 
devout, and so overpoweringly pathetic, that deep 
silence succeeded at last to oaths and ribaldry ; and 
as the following concluding sentences were pro- 
nounced, there were evident marks of better and 
relenting feelings—* And now, guid Lord,” con- 
tinued this death doomed and truly Christian suf- 
ferer, “since thou hast nae mair use for thy ser- 
vant in this world, and since it is thy good and 
rightful pleasure, that I should serve thee better 
and love thee more elsewhere, I leave this puir wi- 
dow woman, with the helpless and fatherless chil- 
dren, upon thy hands. We have been happy in 
each other here, and now that we are about to part 
for a while, we maun e’en look forward to a more 
perfect and enduring happiness hereafter. And 
as for the puir blindfolded and infatuated creatures, 
the present ministers of thy will, Lord reclaim them 
from the error and the evil of their courses ere it 
be too late ; and may they who have sat in judg- 
ment and in oppression in this lonel; place, and 
on this blessed morning, and upon a puir, weak, 
defenceless fellow-creature, find that mercy at last 
from thee which they have this day refused to thy 


tinued this defenceless and amiable Martyr, “the 
time is come at last, of which, you know, I told 


heart and hand with yours; and are you willing, 





for the love of God.and his rightful authority, 


** Woman !” exclaimed the husband, in a tone of| weary and benighted traveller.” 


ees 

part with me thus?” To-which the poor woman 
replied, with perfect composure, “The Lord gave 
and he taketh away. I have had a sweet loan of 
you, my dear John, and I can part with you for hig 
sake, as freely as ever 1 parted with a mouthful of 
meat to the hungry, ora night’s lodging to the 
h So saying she 

approached her still kneeling and blindfolded hus. 
band, clasped him round the neck, kissed and em. 
braced him closely, and then lifting up her person 
into an attitude of determined endurance, and eye. 
ing from head to foot every soldier who stood with 


to the spot she had formerly occupied. ‘ Come 

come, let’s have no more of this whining work,” 
interrupted Clavers, suddenly. “ Soldiers! do your 
duty.”—But the words fell upona circle of statues; 
and though they all stood with their muskets pre. 
sented, there was not a finger which had power to 
draw the fatal trigger. There ensued an awful 
pause, through which a “God Almighty bless your 
tender hearts,” was heard coming from the lips of 
the now agitated and almost distracted wife. But 
Clavers was not in the habit of giving his orders 
twice, or of expostulating with disobedience. So 
extracting a pistol from the holster of his saddle, 
he primed and cocked it, and then walking firmly 
and slowly up through the circle close to the ear 
of his victim * * * © © © © «© © @ « 
* * * e ee # &¢ @ @ * s é * ¢ 
There was a momentary murmur of discontent and 
disapprobation amongst the men as they looked 
upon the change which a single awful instant had 
effected ; and even “ Red Rob,” though a cove 
nanting slug still stuck smartingly in his shoulder, 
had the hardihood to mutter, loud enough to be 
heard, ‘* By God, this is too bad.” The widow of 
John Brown gave one, and but one shriek of hor- 
ror as the fatal engine exploded ; and then, ad- 
dressing herself leisurely, as if to the discharge of 
some ordinary domestic duty, she began to unfold 
a napkin from her neck. ‘ What think ye, good 
woman, of your bonny man now ?” vociferated 
Clavers, returning, at the same time, the pistol, 
with a plunge, into the holster from which it had 
been extracted.—“ I had always good reason,” re- 
plied the woman, firmly and deliberately, “‘to think 
weel o’ him, and | think mair o’ him now than 
ever. But how will Graham of Claverhouse ac- 
count to God and man for this morning’s work /” 
continued the respondent firmly. ‘To man,” answ- 
ered the ruffian, ‘I can be answerable; and as to 
God, I will take him in my own hands.” He then 
marched off, and left her with the corpse. She 
spread the napkin leisurely upon the snow, gather- 
ed up the scattered fragments of her husband’s 
head, covered his body with a plaid, and sitting 
down with her yourgest and yet unbaptized in- 
fant, wept bitterly. 

The cottage, and the kail-yard, and the peat 
stack, and the whole little establishment of John 
Brown, the religious carrier, have long disappear 
ed from the heath and the muir; but the little spot 
within one of the windings of the burn, where the 


Surrounding heath ; and in the very centre of that 
spot there lies a slab, or flut stone, now almost 
covered over with grass, upon which, with a little 
clearing: away of the moss from the faded charac- 
ters, the following rude but expressive lines may 
still be read :-— 

‘¢Clavers might murder godly Brown, 

‘¢ But could not rob him of his crown ; 

“Here in this place from earth he took his departure, 

“Now he has got the garland of the Martyr.” 





“JAN SCHALKEN’S THREE WISHES.” 
A DUTCH LEGEND. 

Ara small fishing village in Dutch Flanders, 

there is still shown the site of a hut, which was 

an object ch attention whilst it stood, on ac- 


unworthy but faithful servant.—Now, Isabel,” con-| count of a singular legend that relates to its first 


inhabitant, a kind-hearted fellow, who depended 
on his boat for subsistence, and his own happy 


you on that day, when first 1 proposed to unite | digposition for cheerfulness during every hardshi 





and privation, Thus the story goes: one dar’ 
Hormy night jn winter, a6 Jan Schalken was 


his carbine levelled, she retired slowly and firmly ” 





‘* House in the Muir” stood, is still green, amidst | 
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sitting with his good natured buxom wife by the 
fire, he was awakened from a transient doze by 
a knocking at the door of his hut. He started up, 
drew back the bolt, and a stranger entered.— 
He was a tall man, but little could be distinguished 
either of his face or figure, as he wore a large 
dark cloak, which he had contrived to pull over 
his head after the fashion of a cowl. “I ama 
poor traveller (said the stranger,) and want a 
night’s ludging. Will you grant it to me?” ‘Aye, 
tobe sure, (replied Schalken,) but I am afraid 
your cheer will be but sorry. Had you come sooner 
you might have fared better. Sit down, however, 
and eat of what is left.” The traveller took him 
at his word, and in a short time afterwards retired 
to his humble sleeping-place. 

In the morning as he was about to depart, he ad- 
vanced towards Schalken, and giving him his hand, 
thus addressed him: ‘*It is needless for you, my 
good friend, to know who I am ; but of this be as- 
sured, that I can and will be grateful; for when 
the rich and the powerful turned me last night 
from their inhospitable gates, you welcomed me as 
man should welcome man, and looked with an eye 
of pity on the desolate traveller in the storm. I 
grant three wishes. Be they what they may, those 
wishes shall be gratified.””, Now Schalken certain- 
ly did not put much faith in these promises, but 
still he thought it the safest plan to make trial of 
them; and, accordingly, began to consider how 
he should fix his wishes. Jan was a man who had 
few or no ambitious views; and was contented 
with the way of life in which he had been 
brought up. In fact, he was so well satisfied with 
his situation, that he had not the least inclination 
to lose a single day of his laborious existence ; but, 
onthe contrary, had a very sincere wish of ad- 
ding a few years to those which he was destined 
tolive. This gave rise to wish the first. ‘* Let 
my wife and myself live (he said) fifty years longer 
than nature had destined ;” “It shall be done,” 
eried the stranger. Whilst Schalken was puzzling 
his brain for a second wish, he bethought him that 
apear tree, which was in his little garden, had 
been frequently despoiled of its fruit, to the no 
amall detriment of the said tree, and grievous dis- 
appointment of its owner. ‘‘ For my second wish, 
eang that whoever climbs my pear-tree shall not 

ve power to leave it until my permission be 
given.” 

This was also assented to. Schalken was a sober 
man, and liked to sit down and chat with his wife 
of an evening ; but she was a bustling body, and 
often jumped up in the midst of a conversation 
that she had only heard ten or twelve times, to 
scrub the table or set their clay platters in order. 

. Nothing disturbed him so muchas this, and he was 
determined, if possible, to prevent a recurrence of 
the nuisance. With this object in view, he ap- 
proached close to the stranger, and in a low whis- 
per told him his third and last wish : that whoever 
sat in a particular chair in his hut, should not be 
able to move out of it until it should please him so 
toorder. This wish was agreed to by the travel- 
ler, who, after many greetings, departed on his way. 
Years passed on, and his last two wishes had been 
fully gratified by often detaining thieves in his 
tree, and his wife on her chair. ‘The time was ap- 
oe when the promise of longevity would 
falsified or made manifest, It happened that 
the birth-days of the fisherman and his wife were 
the same. They were sitting together on the 
evening of the day that made him 79 years, and 
Mietje 73 years of age, when the moon that was 
shining through the window of the hut seemed 
suddenly to be extinguished, and the stars rushed 
down the dark clouds and lay glaring on the sur- 
of the ocean, over which was spread an un- 
Ratural calmness, although the skies appeared to 
be mastered by the winds, and were heaving on- 
ward, with their mighty waves of cloud. Birds 
ped dead from the boughs, and the foliage of 
trees turned to a pale red. All seemed to 
Fognosticate the approach of Death: and in a 
W minutes afterwards sure enough he came. He 


was certainly rather thin, and had very little colour, 
but he was well dressed, and his deportment was 
that of a gentleman. Bowing very politely to the 
ancient pair, he told them he merely came to give 
notice that by right they belonged to him on that 
day, but fifty years’ respite was granted, and when 
that period expired, he should visit them again. 
He then walked away, and the moon, and the stars, 
and the waters regained their natural appearance. 
For the next fifty years every thing passed on as 
quietly as before ; but, as the time drew nigh for 
the appointed advent of Death, Jan became thought- 
ful, ana he felt no pleasure at the idea of the an- 
ticipated visit. The day arrived, and Death came 
preceded by the same horrors as on the former 
occasion, ‘* Well, good folks, (said he,) you now 
can have no objection to accompany me; for as- 
suredly you have hitherto been highly privileged, 
and have lived long enough.” The old dume wept 
and clung feebly to her husband, as if she feared 
they were to be divided after passing away from 
the earth on which they had dwelt so long and so 
happily together. Foor Schalken also looked very 
downcast, and moved after death but slowly. As 
they passed by Jan’s garden, he turned to take a 
last look at it, when a sudden thought struck him, 
He called to Death and said, * Sir, allow me to 
propose something to you. Our journey is a long 
one, and we have no provisions; | am too infirm, 
or I would climb yonder pear tree, and take a 
stock of its best fruit with us; you are active and 
obliging, and will, I am sure, Sir, get it for us.” 
Death, with great condescension, complied, and 
ascending the tree, gathered a great number of 
pears, which he threw down to Schalken and his 
wife. At length he determined upon descending, 
but to his surprise. and apparent consternation, 
discovered that he was immoveable ; nor would 
Jan allow him to leave the tree until he had given 
them a promise of living another half century. 

They jogged on inthe old way for fifty years 
more, and })eath came to the day. He was by no 
means so polite as he had formerly been, for the 
trick that Schalken had put upon him offended his 
dignity and hurt his pride not a little. ‘* Come 
Jan,” said he, ** you used me very scurvily the 
other day, (Death thinks but very little of fifty 
years !) and 1 am now determined to lose no time, 
come.” 

Jan was sitting at his little table, busily employ- 
ed in writing, when Death entered. He raised his 
head sorrowfully, and the pentrembled in his hand 
as he thus addressed him, ‘* I confess that my for- 
mer conduct towards you merits blame, but I have 
done with such knaveries now, and have learned to 
know that life is of little worth, and that I have 
seen enough of it. Still, before I quit this world 
I should like to do all the good I can, and was en- 
gaged when you arrived in making a will, thata 
poor lad, who has been always kind to us, may re- 
ceive this hut and my boat. Suffer me but to 
finish what I have begun, and I shall cheerfully 
follow wherever you may lead. Pray sit down, 
in a few minutes my task will be ended.” Death, 
thus appealed to, could refuse no longer, and seat- 
ed himself ina chair, from which he found it as 
difficult to rise as he had formerly to descend from 
the pear-tree. His liberation was bought at the 
expense of an additional fifty years, at the end of 
which period, and exactly on their birth-day, Jan 
Schalken and his wife died quietly in their bed, 
and the salt water flowed freely in the village, in 
which they had lived long enough to be consider- 
ed the father and mother of all its inhabitants, 





THE TURK. 


Tue Turk has an odd way of doing things. ‘*‘ Prepare 
my tents and expand my standards (horse-tails) for an ex- 
pedition against the enemies of the true faith,” said the 
Sultan Selim. The vizier humbly asked towards which 
quarter of the world the enterprize was directed, and re- 
ceived no answer but the bow-string. Another, who had 
heard the same orders, repeated the question and was 
strangled. A third avoided the same fate and received 
praise, by forming a camp near each quarter of Constanti- 
nople, and telling the despotic Selim, that, ‘to whichso- 





was, however, very different from all that the 


ead couple had heard or fancied of him. He 





ever part of the world his resentment might point, all was 
ready.’ 








TO THE Ivy. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Ou! how could fancy crown with thee 
In ancient days, the God of wine, 
And bid thee at the banquet be 
Companion of the vine? 
Thy home, wild plant, is where each sound 
Of revelry hath long been o’er, 
Where song’s full notes once peal’d around, 
But now are heard no more. > 


The Roman, on his battle-plains, 
Where kings before his Eagles bent, 

Entwin’d thee, with exulting strains, 
Around the Victor’s tent ; 

Yet there, though fresh in glossy green, 
Triumphantly thy boughs might wave, 

Better thou lov’st the silent scene, 
Around the Victor’s grave. 


Where sleep the sons of ages flown, 
The bards and heroes of the past— 
Where, through the halls of glory gone, 

Murmurs the wintry blast ; 
Where years are hastening to efface 

Each record of the grand and fair, 
Thou in thy solitary grace, 

Wreath of the tomb ! art there. 


Thou, o’er the shrines of fallen gods, 

On classic plains dost mantling spread, 
And veil the desolate abodes, 

And cities of the dead. 
Deserted palaces of kings, 

Arches, of triumph, long o’erthrown, 
And all once glorious earthly things, 

At length are thine alone. 


Oh! many a temple, once sublime, 
Beneath the blue, Italian sky, 
Hath nought of beauty left by time, 
Save thy wild tapestry : 
And, rear’d midst crags and clouds, ’tis thine 
To wave where banners wav’d of yore ; 
O’er mouldering towers, by lovely Rhine 
Cresting the rocky shore. 


High from the fields of air look down 
Those eyries of a vanish’d race, 
Homes of the mighty, whose renown 
Hath pass’d and left no trace. 
But thou art there—thy foliage bright, 
Unchang’d the mountain-storm can brave, 
Thou that will climb the loftiest height, 
And deck the humblest grave. 


The breathing forms of Parian stone, 
That rise round grandeur’s marble halis, 
The vivid hues, by painting thrown 
Rich o’er the glowing walls ; 
Th’ Acanthus, on Corinthian fanes, 
In sculptur’d beauty waving fair; 
These perish ail—and what remains? 
Thou, thou alone art there! 


»Tis still the same—where’er we tread, 
The wrecks of human power we see, 
The marvels of all ages fled, 
Left to Decay and thee! 
And still let man his frabics rear, 
August in beauty, grace, and strength, 
Days pass—Thou Ivy never seer,* 
And all is thine at length ! 


“¢* Ye myrtles brown, and Ivy never sere,”— Milton. 





IMITATION OF SERVIAN POETRY. 
THE maiden turned her head away— 
*¢ You'll have no kiss from me to-day.” 
* And why to-day, love, must I see 
The roses bloom and not for me?” 
Tears filled the maiden’s raven eyes—= 
‘¢ The lightly won, you lightly prize ; 
To make you prize the kiss you gain, 
It must be won by toil and pain ; . 
And seldom, too ; so still I say, 
You'll have no kiss from me to-day.” 





















































































































‘are very loveable. 
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I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
Yo glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








FIRST LOVE. 

Tatx of first love as the world may, we never 
experience in a second any thing half so sweet.— 
The object beloved the second time may be more 
amiable—may be more deserving of affection, but 
in the first there is a novelty of circumstance and 
feeling—an untasted cup of joy, which in a repe- 
tition falls short of its original flavour. We are in 
a second affection, going’overa path already trod- 
den; in the first, we explore a new track covered 
with wild roses and spontaneous luxuriance, that 
diffuses odours, which lose of their freshness on 
being again exhaled. We always know we are in 
love the second time, from our former experi- 
ence, The first time we are novices, and receive 
our maiden impressions gilded by brighter hopes, 
and hallowed by a sanctity that casts almost a reli- 
gious holiness over them. Repetition of love 
grows more and more sensual: it is in youth’s 
first affection only that a love like that of angels is 
exchanged—ethereal, unstained, lucid with hea- 
venly purity. First love is like youth, virtuous, 
full of generous impulses and exalted feelings.— 
In successive visitations it becomes corrupted, as in 
advancing years we get more and more the crea- 
tures of circumstance, interest, and the world’s 
custom. Youth is infinitely nearer the optimism 
contemplated by moralists and philosophers than 
manhood. “Love,” too, it has been observed 
wisely, ** isalways nearer allied to melancholy than 
to jollity or mirth.” The instances recorded of 
the purest and most exalted passion are among the 
sedate temperaments. The souls that feed upon 
themselves, that keep back from the multitude, 
that cannot put up with common-place, but aspire 
to idealities and creations of their own—these 
have generally the earliest, the most durable, and 
the deepest impressions from love. 





GREEK AMATORY POETRY. 
. Classical poetry is, in general, too justly to be 
charged with deficiency in that refined and deli- 
cate bloom of female character which gives a charm 
to modern life, by exalting sensation into senti- 
ment. But that tone of classical gallantry which is 
not degrading to woman, is of later date than the 
days of Homer. It is not even to be found in He- 
siod, though he has a woman-hating spirit, unwor- 
thy of his other traits of amenity, and still more un- 
like the decorous simplicity of Homer. The ge- 
nius of the later Asiatic school of Greek poetry did 
justice to many great and beautiful sentiments of 
the Greek mind; but we know that the vicinity 
and manners of Lydia had a powerful influence in 
corrupting the Ionian Greeks, and no very exalt- 
ed moral notions of the sex were likely to come 
from that quarter. Again, the republican institu- 
tions of Greece were much more. favourable to the 
rights and dignity of man than of woman; and 
hence even the Attic muse is little acquainted with 
exalted amatory sentiment. To speak of Homer 
as aromantic poet of love, would no doubt, be 
very idle ; but still, even on the subject of that 
passion, he has a negative merit and a primitive 
modesty which discriminate his works from the en- 
tire mass of classical poetry. In him the simplicity 
of Nature preceded her earliest corruptions; and, 
little, as he says of love in the abstract, his females 
The innocent Nausicaa carries 
us back to the golden age. His Penelope acts as 
his muse indites ; the one exemplifying womanly 
virtue to be older than systems of morality, the 
other showing inspiration to have gone before criti- 
callaws. Nor need we fear to compare even his 
less virtuous females with their seductive parallels 
in romance.- In forming such characters, the ro- 
mantic fablers have generally aggravated the hor. 
rorsiof Circe ; and in their zeal to make the fasci- 
nation of beauty appear detestable, have masked 
their Duennas and Alcinas in temporary charms, 
which drop off at the conclusion of the story, and 


to reflect on the rashness of trusting to fair ap- 
pearances. Homer has no such metamorphoses, 
for even his Circe appears always very comely, 
and ultimately proves very kind. As to Calypso, 
she is a being of a higher order, the poetical pro- 
totype and mother of all gracefully voluptuous en- 
chantresses, and we may safely aflirm of her as of 
Eve, that she is “the fairest of her daughters.” 
Neither base nor malignant, but immortally fresh 
and beautiful, she is the simple and abstracted 
image of allurement. Her island is an earthly 
paradise of peace and love; but there is a calm 
breath and natural bloom in its scenes, very unlike 
the distempered flush of imagination, that we too 
often meet in the romantic poets. Even with 
respect for the genius of Fenelon, we cannot pass 
without disadvantageous comparison, from the ar- 
tificial graces and coquetry of the French Calyp- 
so, to the divine and implicit blandishments of 
the Greek original. Ulysses, in leaving her, pours 
forth his whole soul as an apology for bidding her 
adieu ; and though she receives the command of 
Jove to dismiss him with a burst of indignant an- 
guish, yet she obeys the behest, and, after a ten- 
der remonstrance, treats him with so sincere an 
affection, that it is unnecessary for the most wary of 
men to accelerate his departure by any stratagem. 
We pity her sorrows, and we have abundantly 
more respect for the man who could tear himself 
away from so seductive a being, than if her luxu- 
riant and celestial image had been degraded by 
traits of human or fiendish fraud and revenge. 
Campbell. 





HOLYROOD. 

Tuts chapel, or rather what remains of it, is 
well worthy of attention. Its order is a light Go- 
thic, is susceptible of a high degree of decoration, 
and the architect seems to have lavished the luxu- 
riances of its ornaments upon this noble monu- 
ment of the taste and piety of his age, At the 
time of the revolution, when a protestant prince 
ascended the united throne of Scotland and Eng- 
land, and the fanatacism of the followers of John 
Knox had attained its height, the populace of Ed- 
inburgh wreaked their vengeance upon it, on the 
ground that popish mass had been celebrated 
within its walls, and that it was distinguished by 
those carnal appendages of the papal church—an 
organ, a spire, and a fine chime of bells. The 
inside of the fabric was almost wholly demolish- 
ed. Its decorations were objects of a peculiarly 
malignant resentment; and many of them were 
defaced, mutilated, or destroyed. Happily the 
walls were left standing: and a colonade which 
supported the roof over one of the side aisles 
still remains. A noble work it is; the pillars of 
which continue to exhibit an elegance of tracery 
work in delicate preservation, despite of the 
waste of time and the despoiling hand of a fana- 
tical canaille. 

After 1 had examined the old apartments, and 
as much as I wished to see of the palace, 1 devo- 
ted some time to the inspection of this ruinous 
fabric. Roofless and dilapidated as it is, its aspect 
is impressive, and it seems to sit in sackcloth as 
though mourning the departure of its pristine 
glory. 

Beneath its ‘ lettered stones’ is interred some of 
the noblest dust of the Scottish princes. Several 
graves of these puissant mortals were pointed out 
to me, and among them, two or three tombs of 
the Stuarts. As I trod the pavement in quest of 
these depositories of the dead, the sound of the 
falling footstep reverberated from the walls, broke 
upon the wonted silence of the place with an al- 
most chilling effect; and the wind as it swept in 
hollow gusts through the broken arches and along 
the lone and deserted spaces of the chapel ruin, 
seemed to wail a requiem to the sleeping tenants 
of the tomb, whilst it told of the desolation which 
reigned around. 

And how changed, how fallen from its ancient 
grandeur is this consecrated edifice! Could its 
walls speak, what tales might utter, what a mo- 
ral would they impress! Here the congregations 





Jeave the admirer with a witch or fury in his arms, 


sible office of devotion, and have successively 
gone down to darkness and to dust.—Here mitred 
prelates have stood to bless, and kings have 
knelt to worship. Here piety has breathed its 
aspirations; and penitence has whispered its con 
fessions ; and fanaticism has fanned her fervours, 
Here the votary of a maddening superstition hag 
soared in mystic trances, whilst censers have 
smoked, and tapers have gleamed, and the gorge. 
ous symbols ef a mistaken faith have struck upon 
the ravished sense. And here, too, when the ma. 
jestic organ has wakened its spirit-stirring melo. 
dy, and the vaulted roof has echoed to the swell. 
ing chant of voices—the rapt fancy has depicted, 
in the concerts of earth, a similitude to the har. 
monies of Heaven. But the solemn pageantry has 
vanished ; its actors are no more: the light in the 
‘golden candlestick’ is quenched; the choral 
hymn has ceased, and saving a few imperfect 
vestiges, the eye searches in vain within the 
crumbling pile for some memorial of the hallowed 
rites which once were solemnised within it—some 
record which may attest its former magnificence, 
and speak an ‘Ilium fuit.’—B/zelow. 





TWILIGHT. 


‘© Tar sun had already sunk behind the moun. 
tains, whose undulating forms were thrown into 
dark shadow against the crimson sky, The thin 
crescent of the new moon floated over the western 
hills, whose deep woods glowed with the rosy 
glories of twilight. Over the peak of a purple 
mountain glittered the solitary star of evening.— 
As the sun dropped, universal silence seemed to 
pervade the whole face of Nature. The voice of 
the birds was stilled;. the breeze, which had re. 
freshed them during the day, died away, as if its 
office were now completed ; and none of the dark 
sounds and sights of night yet dared to triumph 
over the death of day. Unseen were the circling 
wings of the fell bat; unheard the screech of the 
waking owl; silent the drowsy hum of the shade. 
born beetle! What heart has not acknowledged 
the influence of this hour—the sweet and soothing 
hour of twilight! the hour of love, the hour of 
adoration, the hour of rest!—when we think of 
those we love, only to regret that we have not 
loved more dearly ; when we remember our ene- 
mies only to forgive them !” 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF DRESS, 


Ir is an observation have always made, (although it 
may be perhaps considered a frivolous one,) that dress has 
a moral effect on mankind, Let any gentleman find him- 
self with dirty boots, old surtout, soiled neckcloth, and a 
general negligence of dress, he will, in all probability, find 
a corresponding disposition to negligence of address, He 
may, en dishabille, curse and swear, and speak roughly, 
and think roughly ; bat»put the same man into full dress; 
powder him well, clap a sword by his side, and give him 
an evening coat, breeches, and silk stockings ; he will feel 
himself quite another person. To use the een of the 
blackguard, would then be out of character. He will talk 
smoothly, affect politeness, if he has it not, pique himself 
upon goo:l manners, and respect the women. Nor will 
the spell subside until, 1eturning home, the old robe de 
chambre, (or its substitute surtout) with other slovenly 
appendages, make him lose again his brief consciousness 
of being a gentleman. Some women mistake the very 
nature and purposes of dress, Glaring abroad, they are 
slatterns at hoena.yThe husband detests in his spouse what 
he is too apt to practise himself. He rates a dirty wife, 
she retorts on a ruffianly husband, and e.sh of them de 
tests the other for neglect which neither will take the 
trouble of avoiding.—Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal 
Sketches of his own Times. 





MAXIMS. 
Who is ‘wise? He that learns from every one, Who 
is powerful? He that governs his passions. Who is rich? 


He that is content. y 
He is the greatest favorite of the great, who is ay 
falsest. aie 
True deli as true generosity, is more wo 
an offence trou itself, oes to iteelt? 
People never oo ill of themselves except when they 
believe they shall be contradicted. / 
Do not accustom pene to swear—there are word, 





of many a generation have assembled in the osten- 
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enough in the English language sutticiently expressive of 
all our passions. f 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 
LITERARY PERIODICALS. 


Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.— Pope. 

Ir the general diffusion of literature is an absolute indi- 
cation of a proportionate advancement towards the per- 
fectability of humanity, the moralist and the patriot have 
ample cause of gratulation in the rapid, almost incredible 
strides we are taking towards that most desirable goal. The 
number of periodical publications throughout our wide do- 
main, is incredible to those not familiar with the transactions 
of our publishers ; who, by their system of exchange, have 
their counters daily covered with an accumulation frora 
Maine to Missouri. ‘The general character of these mis- 
cellanies, in typographical execution and editorial talent, 
is certainly respectable, and, especially in our principal 
cities, generally of a character that might bear a just com- 

ition with those on the other side of the Atlantic; the 
conductors of which now even deign to transplant into 
their own literary parterres our fairest flowers, though 
not always acknowledging their native soil. To judge 

the whole by a part, and compare the present circu- 
lation of literary publications in our own city, with a 
period so recent that it can scarcely be said that a ge- 
peration has past away, the accumulation is such as 
must astonish those whose recollections gq back to ‘ old- 
en days.” Franklin, in his memoirs, speaks with an 
evident feeling of self approbation of his adventuring the 
publication of a weekly gazette, which in dimension and 
typography would now be considered beneath the dig- 
nity of the smallest hamlet in our country, in despite of 
the friendly prophetic admonitions he received of the 
‘s wild ambition” of the undertaking, and its inevitable fai- 
jure, as another was, then existing. Such was the state of 
literature “‘ sixty years since ;” now there is scarcely a vil- 
lage, especially in the northern section of our country, con- 
taining a population of a thousand, or, in some instances, 
half the number, that does not publish at least two papers, 
that in size and execution would not make those specimens, 
preserved in our library of that period, “hide their dimi- 
nished head,” and appear like the ‘black letter’’ of the 
infancy ofthe art. In our city it would be difficult for any 
person, not immediately connected with printing and pub- 
lishing, though of literary research, to enumerate the va- 
rious publications. The general thirst, the insatiable ap- 
petite tor the literary feast, must be indisputable. What else 
would induce the confidence of a publisher to print seve- 
ral thousand copies of an expensive, and beautifully exe- 
cuted miscellany, depending upon the merit of the work, 
when seen, to secure a sufficient list of subscribers. ‘This 
has recently occurred, and the proprietors’ expectations 
are realizing with a rapidity beyond expectation; and as 
the diffusion of correct and tasteful literature is of unques- 
tionable moral and political benefit, every corroboration of 
their growing attraction, is a subject of general, and sin- 
cere gratification to moral and patriotic feeling. 

There ure none, however deeply they may be con- 
yersant with literary lore, who may not enjoy an hour’s 
recreation in these weekly periodicals, either in the revival 
of acquaintance, in the selections of the brightest germs 
of genius from old and valued friends, the foreign miscel- 
Janeous productions of the day, and the advancing pro- 
gress of our native writers; a subject of deep interest. 
But it is most emphatically for the benefit of the more 
you*hful, that these miscellanies, if properly conducted, 
ate adapted, by seducing them by the combination 
of moral instruction and amusement, into the paths of 
literature, ‘‘ whose ways are pleasantness.”” The brevity 
of these works, the variety of short, pithy articles, ap- 
pearing at stated and distant periods, seduce persons, im- 
perceptibly to themselves, to read a mass in the year, 











“which if collected in volumes, would “scare them from 


their purpose.” Thus the great mass of readers, (unlike 
those literary gourmands who delight in ‘‘ heavy, ponde- 
rous tomes,”) to whom a volume of even moderate 
dimensions, appears a barrier insurmountable, are piously 
eheated into the possession of a general knowledge, and 
mental refinement of which they are scarcely conscious. 
Bat as a meansof instilling and stimulating in the minds 
of youth a love of reading, and thus securing those re- 


-Sonroes within themselves, which render them indifferent 


%0, and independant ofa constant resort to general society, 


ny 


| their benefits are incalculable, and invaluable ; demanding 


the patronage and zealous encouragement of every guar- 
dian of youth. 

Whatever may be the degree of grossness and depra- 
vity of the human mind, it is seldom, especially in the 
present state of literature, that the audacity of a writer, 
or that of a publisher, is carried so far as to give their 
vicious sentiments to the world, on the prinfed page; thus 
books, even uncontrouled by the censorship of greater mo- 
ral experience, are seldom unsafe companions of youth, 
and certainly not attended with the peril of a promiscuous 
mingling with society, even in their unlimited perusal. 
But he whose mind has been early devoted to a love of 
reading, by a judicious preceptoral guidance, is possessed 
of a blessing, and a safeguard against the inroads of vice, 
by the infusion of moral refinement, that is beyond all 
earthly value, and renders him paramount to all changes, 
by placing his resources of happiness within himself, inde- 
pendent of the caprice and perfidy of the world. If then 
such are the powerful influences of literature in forming and 
directing the mind of youth, in giving the twig the incli- 
nation that the tree shall grow, how solemn, how impera- 
tive are the duties of those who minister to their literary 
instruction, to see that which they cater for the sustenance 
of their manhood is not mingled with poisonous ingredi- 
ents to sap their moral vigour, and thus effect a prematuri- 
ty in their decay : that the fruit, corroded by an early can- 
ker, may not wither in its germination, and drop trom its 
parent stock ere it arrives at maturity. 

These periodicals are also extremely useful by the faci- 
lity and emulation they offer to miscellaneous literary com- 
position. ‘Their unostentatious character induces many an 
‘‘unfledged Muse” to try her flight, who thus nurtured 
and encouraged may, at a future period, soar into the high- 
er, purer regions of literature on eagles’ wings. Many of 
the most eminently distinguished literary and political cha- 
racters of Europe, and our own country, are indebted for 
the developement of their talent and genius to the anony- 
mous facilities they have afforded for the trial of their skill, 
who in all likelinood, but for their agency, would have re- 
mained ignorant of their intrinsic talent, scared from the 
attempt by the imposing, appalling character of a book 
emphatically identifying themselves as its author. Among 
this number is George Canning, a plebeian by birth, who, 
by the true nobility of talent, has raised himself to the 
Premiership of Great Britain; a land where long drawn 
pedigree, independent of this, is synonymous with all that 
can distinguish man in the scale of estimation; yet he, by 
the influence of talent alone, is the first man in the realm, 
politically speaking, not excepting the monarch on his glit- 
tering throne, surrounded with all the ‘pomp and circum- 
stance” of nobility. Such is Canning, who now wields the 
sceptre of political power, whose precocious talented con- 
tributions to these unassuming journals first. brought him 
into notice, and proved the stepping stone to his since ac- 
quired elevation : and similar, though in a less degree, have 
been their stimulating influences on the destinies of a host 
of distinguished men. If then the pre-eminence of talent 
alone has enabled its possessor, who could show no quar- 
terings in his armorial bearings with dukes, and earls, or 
even the lesser sprigs of nobility, to mount to the apex of 
political power, though opposed in his progress by the 
whole phalanx of nobility, with the great Wellington at 
their head, who in himself combines as many dukedoms, 
principalities and marquisates, as would form a very re- 
spectable court, and decked in the diamond orders of 
which, would make him glitter like a bright galaxy amid 
surrounding ‘ stars”—if such has been the influence of 
talent there, and that talent is to be mainly attributed to 
the facile and early eliciting of literary development, by 
means of these periodicals, how imperious is the demand 
for their liberal and zealous encouragement here, where 
virtuous talent should be, if it is not, the only passport to 
political, and every other kind of distinction. 

Their encouragement at home,—the general literary re- 
putation of eur country abroad, where hitherto there has 
been a viperine criticism lavished upon our literature,— 
with the moral responsibilities of their editors, demand that 
they shall be conducted inevery respect, in such a way as 
may be calculated to ad their just intentions—the im- 
provement and development of the heart and mind. In our 








own city the number, constantly accumulating, renders it the 


absolute interest, as they would be encouraged, soto conduct 
them, let ‘inclination be as strong as it may” to pursue a 
contrary course. And for the dissemination of sound litera- 
ture and moral truth, ‘it is a consummation devoutly to be 
prayed for,” that this literary rivalry should alone produce 
an emulation, in their conductors and contributors, to 
surpass each other in the “good cause,” in that spirit of 
candour, liberality, and charity of purpose, which should 
ever distinguish the aspirants for literary repute ; without 
which the proper end can never be accomplished, and the 
paths of literature, which should be the ways of pleasant- 
ness and peace, are choaked with rankling thorns. 
QUEVEDO, 





TOPHAM, THE STRONG MAN. 

THE most extraordinary instance of human strength re- 
corded in modern times, was that of Thomas Topham. Mr. 
Hutton gives this account of him :—He performed surpris- 
ing feats of strength—as breaking a broomstick of the first 
magnitude by striking it against his bare arm, lifting two 
hogsheads of water, heaving his horse over the turnpike- 
gate, carrying the beam of a house as a soldier carries his 
firelock, &c. When this second Sampson appeared at Derby 
as a performer in public, at a shilling oa, upon applica- 
tion to Alderman Cooper for leave to exhibit, the magis- 
trate was surprised at the feats he proposed, and as his ap- 
pearance was like that of other men, he requested him to 
strip, that he might examine whether he was made like 
them; but he was found to be extremely muscular, What 
were hollows under the arms and hams of others, were 
filled up with ligaments in him. 

He appeared nearly five feet ten, turned of thirty, well 
made, but nothing singular; he walked with a small limp. 
He had formerly laid a wager, the usual decider of disputes, 
that three horses could not‘draw him from a post which 
he should ¢lasp with his feet; but the driver giving them a 
sudden lash, turned them aside, and the unexpected jerk 
had broke his thigh. 

The performances of this wonderful man, in whom 
were united the strength of twelve, were, rolling up a 
pewter dish of seven pounds as a man rolls up a sheet of 
paper ; holding a pewter quart at arm’s length, and squeez- 
ing the sides together like an egg-shell ; lifting two hun- 
dred weight with his little finger, and moving it gently 
over his head. The bodies he touched seemed to have ° 
lost their power of gravitation. He also brokea rope fas- 
tened to the floor, that would sustain twenty hundred 
weight; lifted an oak table six feet long with his teeth, 
though half a hundred weight was hung to the extremity > 
a piece of leather was fixed to one end for his teeth to 
hold, two of the feet stood upon his knees, and he raised 
the end with the weight higher than that in his mouth. 
He took Mr. Chambers, Vicar of Ali Saints, who weighed 
twenty-seven stone, and raised him with one hand. His 
head being laid on one chair, and his feet on another, four 
people (fourteen stone each) sat upon his body, which he 
heaved at pleasure. He struck a round bar of iron, one 
inch in diameter, against his naked arm, and at one stroke 
bent it like a bow. Weakness and feeling seemed fled to- 
gether. 

Being a master of music, he entertained the company 
with Mad Tom. _Lheard him sing a solo to the organ in 
St. Werburgh’s church, then the only one in Derby ; but 
though he might perform with judgment, yet the voice, 
more terrible than sweet, scarcely seemed human. Though 
of a pacific temper, and with the appearance of a gentle- 
man, yet he was liable to the insults of the rude. The 
ostler at the Virgin’s Inn, where he resided, having given 
him disgust, he took one of the kitchen spits from the 
mantle-piece, and bent it round his neck like a handker- 
chief; but as he did not choose to tuck the ends in the 
ostler’s bosom, the cumbrous ornament excited the laugh- 
ter of the company till he condeseended to untie his iron 
cravat. Had he not abounded with good nature, the men 
might have been in fear for the safety of their persons, 
and the women for that of their pewter shelves, as he 
could instantly rollup both. One blow from his fist would 
forever have silenced those heroes of the Bear-garden, 
Johnson and Mendoza. 

At the time of his death, which happened 10th August, 
1749, he kept a public house in Hog-lane, Shoreditch, 
Having, two days before, a quarrel with his wife, he stab- 
bed her in the breast, and immediately gave himself seve- 
ral wounds which proved fatal to him, but his wife recov- 
ered. 





Dr. Parr was in the habit of writing short but pithy 
notes in his books. In one of Paley’s works, he wrote, 
“He was vain, inconsistent, acute. But he could not 
afford to have a conscience, and he hati none.” In his 
edition of Junius, he says, “the writer of Junius was 
Lloyd, Secretary to Lord Grenville, and brother of the 
Dean of Norwic' is will one day be known,” 


rs Dre being asked, the biting of what beast was 
most 





angerous? Answered. “If you mean wild beast, 
tis the slanderer’s; if tame ones, the flatterer’s.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

‘ Hunting in the Backwoods,” a poetical morceau from 
the pen of J. C. Gilleland, Esq. is before us. We shall 
publish it in our next. Additional contributions, promised 
by the same gentleman, will be highly acceptable. 

The Essay on “Female Education,” by Sylvanus, is 
sensible and well written. We shall take pleasure in giv- 
ing it a place. 

The Tales which have been furnished by E. who, we 
have reason to believe, isa Lady, confirm us in the favour- 
able opinion we last week expressed of the writer’s abili- 
ties. They are written with much taste, and exhibit a 
finely cultivated imagination. The second story, which 
we shall take the liberty of calling ‘ Josephine,” unless 
the author presents us another name more suitable to her 
taste, will be found in our next number. We should like 
to receive the essays: 

‘ Literary Rights,” promised for the present No. is in 
type, but was left out for reasons which our friend Queve- 
do will find at the publishers. We shall present it to our 
readers next week. 

‘¢Canzonet” and ‘ Melody,” by Sydney, and “ The 
Stranger’s Appeal,” by J. B. P. are selected for publica- 
tion. 





An erratum which occurred in the ** Minstrel’s Invoca- 
tion,” requires notice. In the 3d line of the 11th stanza 
substitute **dauntless” for ‘‘ doubtless.” 





FASHIONS. 

Accompanying our present No. we publish a hand- 
some engraving, representative of the’ Philadelphia 
Fashions, executed expressly for “The Souvenir” by 
an able artist of this city. Our last deseription was so 
full, that at the present time, we only think it necessary 
to furnish the following: 

Promenade or Walking Dress.—A frock of batieste or 
barage ; cape of the same made to open on each shoulder ; 
skirts trimmed with flounces, &c. A hat trimmed with 
wide lace, ribbons and bows. Shoes of coloured last- 
ing. 
asi rene Dress.—A frock. of merino or grass cloth, or- 

ented with gause ; bracelets of gold, and slippers of 


Kid. .A cap ornamented with blond lace, ribbons, and 
flowers. 





SPIRIT OF CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 
Some weeks ago, we noticed the receipt of the first 
No. of a monthly publication, bearing the above men- 
tioned title. Since then, we have seen a second 
No. which contaias Coleridge’s * Ryme of the Ancient 
Mariner,” and several minor productions of the same 
author. Of the former poem it is unnecessary to speak ; 
all who can appreciate true poetry, who have had an 
opportunity of reading it, have read it with delight, 
and to those who have not, we most cordialy recommend 
it. The small poems contained in thepresent No. are 
also ofa superior character. 

The cost of this work is 37 1-2 cents per No. to sub- 
seribers, and not 50 cents, as we erroneously stated in 
our former notice. It is published by Messrs. Hill and 
Daues, of Boston; and the letter press reflects the 
highest credit upon True and Greene, the printers. 

The next No. will be made up of selections from the 
poetical writings of Proctor, better known by the name 
of Barry Cornwall, whose tragedy of Mirandola, and 
other publications, bespeak him a poet of the very first 
order. 
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To obtain for “‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at'the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen p ing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 

2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 ‘ 

3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the Ist of December, 1827, to 
the publisher, accompanied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 
unless when the prize has been awarded to the author. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

The venerated Dr. Holyoke, says the Salem (Mass.) Ga- 
zette, entered gn the hundredth year of his age last Sun- 
day. 

The operations for supplying the borough of Wilming- 
ton, (Del.) with water, are going on with great rapidity. 

A meeting of the Planters has been called in Natches, 
for the purpose of forming an association for the encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures. 

The Saratoga Sentinel observes, that the arrivals dur- 
ing the last week have been more numerous than at any 
former period. Our large establishments are literally filled 
to overflowing—the whole number of strangers now in the 
village being not less than from 12 to 1400. It also adds, 
that Maj. Gen. Brown, of U. S. army, is on a visit to that 
place. ‘ 

The quantity of boots and shoes manufactured in Massa- 
chusetts, is believed to amount to many millions of pairs 
annually for exportation, besides those for home consump- 
tion. Massachusetts may be said to supply, (independent 
of those sent to New-York,) most of the Southern and 
Western States, South America, West Indies, &c. 

A letter from Commodore Porter, at Key West, dated 
July Ist, 1827, says, “‘ We have taken and destroyed 30 
sail of the enemy’s vessels.” 

The Irish population of America is said to exceed five 
hundred thousand souls. 

The Charleston Board of Health stated on the 9th inst. 
that three new cases of yellow fever had been reported by 
the attending physicians. No new case was reported on 
the 10th. 

Mrs. Whipple, it is stated in the Albany papers, has left 
that city and gone to Canada. 

Major Wilson, accompanied by Messrs. Haines and Pet- 
tit, arrived at Marietta on Tuesday last, from an exploring 
expedition between the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill. 
They report the Gap to be the summit level between the 
two rivers. 

The dinner given by the citizens of New Orleans, to 
Com. Porter, took place on the 25th of July. 

General Lafayette has been elected a Member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. The General is said to 
have had 281 votes—his antagonist, Mr. Trouchon, 139. 

In the spring of the year 1815, the Editor of the Black 
Rock Gazette paid at the rate of $5 a cwt. for transport- 
ing a printing press and types from Seneca Falls to Buf- 
falo in wagons, a distance of 116 miles.—Goods, by any 
considerable quantities, can now be transported from the 
city of New York, to that of Pittsburgh, a distance of 
about 577 miles, for a few cents over $2 a cwt. including 
all expenses ! 

It is said that the superiority of Russian over American 
hemp, arises from the different processes by which the ar- 
ticle is rotted.—In America it has generally been rotted by 
dew, and in Russia by water. A lot of hemp rotted in run- 
ning water, in Ohio, is said to have been pronounced by 
the rope-makers in New-York, equal in all respects to the 
Russian. 





The Election in Lower Canada has closed, and nearly 
all the returns have been received. The contest has been 
one of the most violent ever witnessed in the province. -A 
large majority of the last Parliament were opposed to the 
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present Governor. It will be recollected that a new elecs 
tion was ordered, and the session abruptly broken up. A 
proclamation was made by the Earl of Dalhousie, charging 
the members with want of respect to his Majesty’s officers, 
and of a just sense of the interests of the colony. The re- 
turns from all the districts give an increased majority to the 
popular side. In Quebec and Montreal, where the great- 
est efforts appear to have been made, the old members haye 
been returned by increased votes. 





Niagara Falls.—The Guide to visiters to Table rock, 
and under the falls, in an advertisement in a western paper, 
assures all those who place themselves under his direction 
that they can, with due caution, proceed 100 feet or more 
behind the sheet. On the 10th ult. Edward Deas Thomp- 
son, Esq. and Capt. Basil Hall, R. N. measured the dis- 
tance fiom the beginning of the volume of water at Table 
Rock to Termination Rock. the farthest possible distance 
that can be passed by man, and then found it to be 153 
feet. 


An ordinance is published in the Pensacola papers di- 
recting the erection of a wharf ‘to extend in the bay of 
Pensacolafrom the centre of Palafox street on the Beach, 
tothe depth of ten feet water.’ The sum of nine thousand 
dollars is to be raised by subscription for this purpose, of 
which two thirds is to be taken up by the Corporation of 
Pensacola, and the rest by individuals. Hitherto passen- 
gers had been taken from boatsto the landing on the backs 
of negroes. 

The inundations in the South have destroyed a great 
deal of property, and 1 many melancholy inci- 
dents. Accounts from Kentucky, relate the sudden 
destruction of a whole family, and of several individuals, 
by the rising ofthe waters. In New Jersey, the United 
States Gazette remarks, the opposite element has been 
vaging. “We are told, a stage filled with passengers 
crossing New Jersey state, towards the sea-shore, was a 
few days since nearly surrounded by fire, which threat. 
ened serious evils to the alarmed inmates. The woods 
had by some means taken fire, and the devouring ele- 
ment struck across the road before and behind the stage, 
apparently intercepting its progress and retreat, and it 
was not until after much exertion and no small degree 
of apprehension, that an escape was effected. Some 
hundreds of persons were got together to stop the pro- 
gress of the flames by cutting down the trees, but with- 
out effect. The rain of Saturday and Sunday, however 
completely quenched the fire. 











From a late London Paper. 

The return of Mr. Turner, father of Miss Turner, to his 
house at Blackburn, was made known by merry peals from 
the bell of the parish church. Miss T., it is said, will 
shortly give her hand to the representative of a most an- 
cient family in that county, and with it the probable re- 
version of 600,000/. [Mr. Legh, a celebrated traveller, is 
the individual named. ] 

Report mentions that the Duke of St. Albans received 
on his marriage a present of 200,000/. and an annuity of 
7000/. per annum. 

Every thing respecting the Thames Tunnel was proceed- 
ing favourably. 

A man had been drowned in the works of the Thames 
Tunnel by the upsetting of a boat, in which were several 
persons who were going down to inspect them. The inci- 
dent had created considerable sensation in London. 

Athens capitulated to the Turks on the 2d of June, The 
terms were favorable to the Greeks, Col. Fabvre, and his 
officers were allowed to retire on their parole. It appears 
that the Greeks were not yet disheartened, but expected 
to retrieve their late disasters. 

At Paris, news is received from’ Lille 60 leagues distant 
in 2 minutes—from Calais 68 leagues in 4m. 5 s.—from 
Strasburg 120 leagues in 5 m. 52 s.—from Toulon in 13 m. 
50 s.—from Bayonne in 14 m.—from Brest, 150 leagues 
in6 m. 50s. 

The government Gazette of Madras announce that the 
Moravian Missionaries have discovered the remedy em- 
ployed in Africa against cholera Morbus, but that they pre- 
serve it a secret not wishing to disclose it until its efficacy 





shall be fully tested. 
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THEATRICAL NOTICES. 
Mr. Hamblin is playing with great success at the Bow- 
ery theatre, New-York. 

* Avery respectable company of Comedians are perform- 
ing at Oneida, N. Y. On the 14th Mr. Richings had a 
benefit, and brought out the opera.of the Devil’s Bridge 
with effect. Miss Twibill repr ted the character of 
gare this young lady has been spoken of as a very 
‘ereditable actress. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes are engaged at 
this theatre. , 

The Boston Federal street theatre is undergoing many 

* jmprovements for the ensuing season. The Statesman men- 
tions that Mr. Kilner has effected engagements temporary 
or otherwise, with Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Duff, Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, Mr. Forrest, and others. The 
Tremont (new) theatre is rapidly finishing, and will be 
ready for the performers by the middle of September. 

The Westminster Circus at Providence, R. I. was open- 
ed on Monday evening week, by @ detachment from the 
New York Mount Pitt Circus, and the performance gave 
the highest satisfaction to a respectable audience. ‘The Li- 
terary Cadet, says, that Messrs. Richer, Stickney, and 
Tatnall, and indeed the whole corps, acquitted themselves 
to admiration. 

Major Stevens is starring as Tom Thumb in Albany, 
the good city of Knickerbockers, but to rather indifferent 
houses. 








Mr. and Mrs. Knight, in Albany, announced a concert 
at the Academy for last evening. ‘Their trip to the north 
has been crowned with the greatest success. Mrs. Jefler- 
son appeared on Friday evening at the Theatre, as Maria, 
in Of age ‘To-morrow, and Sophia, in the Rendezvous. 

Mr. Ludlow has met with sufficient encouragement to 

* induce him tc remain in Nashville, Tenn. much longer than 
he intended, His company are still performing to very 
good houses, and have recently brought out several splen- 
did pieces. 









VARIETIES. 


RISE AND FALL OF NATIONS. 

Mx. Burke, one of the most ingenious and profound 
writers of a late period, has made the following observa- 
tions on the prosperity of nations :—*“‘In all speculations 
upon mea and human affairs, it is of no small moment to 

» distinguish things of accident from permanent causes and 
from effects that cannot be altered. I am not quite of the 
mind of those speculators who seem assured that neces- 
» sarily, and by the constitution of all things, all states have 
_, the same periods of infancy, manhood, and decrepitude, 
that are found in the individuals who compose them. ‘The 
» objects which are attempted to be forced into an analogy 
be “are not founded in the same classes of existence. Indivi- 
duals are physical beings, subject to laws universal and in- 
“variable. Commonwealths are not physical but moral es- 
» wences; they are artificial combinations, and, in their 
5 proximate efficient cause, the arbitrary production of the 
buman mind. We are not yet acquainted with the laws 
which necessarily govern that kind of work made by that 

__ kind of agent. There is not, as in the physical order, a 
inct cause by which any of those fabrics must grow, 
flourish, and decay: nor indeed, in my opinion, does the 
Moral world produce any thing more determinate on that 
subject than what may serve as an amusement (liberal in- 
deed, and ingenious, but still only an amusement,) for 
speculative men. I doubt whether the history of man 
is yet complete enough, if ever it can be so, to furnish 
rounds for a sure theory on the eternal causes which ne- 
Cesearily affect the fortune of a state. I am far from de- 
hying the operation of such causes ; but they are infinitely 
more uncertain, and much more difficult to trace than 


the foreign causes that tend to depress and sometimes over- 
Whelm society. 
%- 
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BLUNDERS, 
Waar singular absurdities and inconsistencies some- 
Possess one for a moment, in the hurry of suddef 
/thonght, and immature recollection! “ I have had my mouth 
full of water,” says Swift, ‘and was going to spit it out, 
because (1 reasoned with myself) how could I write when 
‘ ™ Mouth was full.” Such errors of combination on the 











impulse of the moment, every body must be sometimes} 
aware of. I was going to take a walk the other evening 
with a friend, who proposed that we should go along a 
certain road which he admired. No no,” said I, ‘not 
that, because of the post.” I ride a horse which always 
starts at this post, so that when on his back I usually avoid 
it if Ican. Was I afraid that I should start? No—that 
was not it, I suppose; but I should certainly not have 
trusted the road if left to myself, with no other than that 
dim objection the post. 





DEAN SWIFT. 

Dran Swirr happening to dine for the first time in 
company with Lady Burlington, and his gown being ra- 
ther rusty, she supposed him to be some clergyman of in- 
ferior note, and mortified him greatly by taking no notice 
of him whatsoever. After dinner the Dean said, ‘‘ Lady 
Burlington, I hear you can sing ; come sing me a song.” 
The lady, being out of her turn, of course peremptorily 
refused ; but, after telling her he supposed he was taken 
‘¢for some paltry English hedge-parson,” he actually 
drove her from the table in tears. On seeing her Jadyship 
next time, he said, ‘‘ Pray, madam, are you as proud and 
ill-natured as when I saw you last ?”? To which she re- 
plied, with the greatest good humour, ‘No, Mr. Dean; I 
will sing for you now, if you please :” and from that mo- 
ment he treated her with the utmost respect. 





SIR G. SONDES. 

Sir Georce Sonpes, bart. had two sons, arrived al- 
most to manhood. Each had a suit of new clothes made 
of the same cloth, and trimmed alike in every thing, ex- 
cept that, for distinction sake, and by way of pre-emi- 
nence, the elder had gold buttons, and the younger silver; 
for which the latter bore his brother such a grudge that he 
murdered him in bed, by using first a cleaver, with which 
he split his skull, and then a stiletto, with which he stab- 
bed him seven or eight times to the heart. After this 
bloody tragedy, he repaired to his father’s bed-side, and 
narrated all the circumstances. He-was immediately ap- 
prehended, committed to Maidstone gaol, and executed 
soon after. The unhappy father published a narrative of 
the melancholy transaction. 





MILTON. 

THERE is a simplicity in the style and manner of Mil- 
ton’s prose, that, combined with the strong feelings of a 
liberal mind, render it very interesting. W hether some of 
his notions had or had not led him astray, it is evident 
that his heart was innocent, and under the direction of re- 
ligion. A knowledge of human nature appears in the fol- 
lowing passage, while it forcibly impresses a lesson not 
more political than moral :—* For this is not the liberty 
which we can hope for, that no grievance shall ever arise 
in the commonwealth; that, let no man in this world ex- 
pect. But when complaints are freely heard, deeply con- 
sidered and speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound of 
civil liberty attained that wise men look for.” This and 
other just observations occur in the course of his ‘ Areo- 
pagatica.” ‘The motives which gave rise to the following 
necessarily imply a rational tenderness for the preserva- 
tion of judicious and useful works, Milton had remarked 
what Horace aliuded to in his Vicum vendentem, thus et 
odores! ‘*He who kills a man kills a rational creature, 
—God’s image: but he who destroys a good book, kills 
reason itself,—kills the image of God as it were in the eye. 
Many a man lives a burthen to the earth ; but a good book 
is the life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up, for purposes to a life beyond a life.” 





MRS. WOLSTONECRAFT AND MISS BLOOD. 

THESE two ladies were not of feelings to sit in green 
and yellow melancholy, ‘‘a worm i’ th’ bud, feeding on 
their damask cheeks; nor yet quite ready to exclaim 
with one of Dryden’s heroines, - 





again I stand 

The jolliest spinster in the land. 
But conceiving that they had a right to procure husbands 
if they could, it so happened that they were both in love, 
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kept a school at Walham green, while he lived abouta 
mile nearer London, at Queen’s Elm. Prompted by’the 
affections of nature, the current of which it is hard to 
check, they were accustomed to visit him rather oftener 
than he could wish; the character and style of his avoca- 
tions, as he was celebrated in his line, requiring all his 
time. This induced him to be frequently denied to them, 
thouzh it was touching, tenderly, a sore part, for he liked 
their company very much, if his time would have permit- 
ted. But it seems they could not mould his feelings to 
their purpose. One day they happened to get access to 
him by means of a stratagem, indicative of attachment ; 
but their male friend on this occasion, might knew too 
much,—as, after half an hour’s intercourse, he observed 
on their retiring, to a young artist, then present, ‘* These 
are two clever young women, and I acknowledge myself 
very much gratified with their company ; but it is a pity 
they do not mend the holes in their stockings !” 





MARRIED. 


On the 19th ult. at Mobile, by the Rev. Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. NATHANIEL F, WILLIAMS, merchant of that place, 
to Miss EL1zaeeTH Dorsoy, of Philadelphia. 

On the 9th inst. at Bristol, Pa. by the Rev. J. V. E. 
Thorne, Mr. Tuomas S. Tayxor, of this city, to Miss 
Mary M‘Kenzir, of the former place. 

On the 6th of June, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Mark M‘Casuin, to Miss Mary CaAMPPELL. 

On the 11th ult. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Cuares O‘Keirre, to Mrs. Marrua Coir. 

On the 15th ult. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Tuomas Martin, to Miss PuiLanis Smita. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. WILLIAM 
Hancock, to MissSaran Harman, both of the Northern 
Liberties. 

On the 6th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Grorce Bupp, aged 61, to Miss Mary Scort, aged 60. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. J. A. Keys, Mr.-SoLo- 
MON SoHER, Of the house of Soher, Goodman & Co. New 
Orleans, to Miss Ninian, daughter of the late Joseph An- 
drews, Esq. of this city. ; 

On the 13th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Cuares W. Fausset, to Miss Jane ALEXANDER. 

On the 29th March, by the Rev. Mr. Reid, Dr. Joun 
Warine ParRKER, to Miss CATHERINE D. CALHoun, 
daughter of the late Ezekiel Calhoun, deceased, all of Ab- 
beville District, 8. C. 





DIED. 


On the 19th inst. BensJamin Cresson, of this city, in 
the 54th year of his age. . 

On the 17th inst. of a lingering illness, Miss Ann S. Mr1- 
LINGTON, in the 23d year of her age, 

On the 20th inst. Louisa JoserHine, aged 18 years, 
daughter of Clement J. Delacroix. 

On the 18th inst. Ann M‘Suane, wife of Mr. Ezekiel 
M‘Shane, in the 44th year of her age. 

On the 17th inst. Mrs. Dorotuy CRAMBO, aged 73 
years, 4 months, and 7 days. 

Onthe 16th inst. Joun. B, ACKLEY, in the 65th year of 
his age. j 

On the 13th inst. Mr. Josera Sexro x, of New York. 

On the 11th inst. Mr. Danie. Cross, aged 59 years, 

On the 4th inst. Saran MarGaretra, aged 20 
months, daughter of Hugh Catherwood, of this city. 

On the 11th inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs Exiza- 
BETH OLIVER, wife of Captain James Oliver, aged 35 

ears, 

On the 10th inst. Matiipa, daughter of Finnix 
Stretcher, after a painful and lingering illness, which she 
bore with almost unexampled christian patience and forti- 


ude, 
On the 14th inst. Micasa Davis, aged 37 years, after a 
short illness. 
On the 15th inst. suddenly, Mr. Timoruy Ryan, aged 
ears. 
On the 15th inst. Georce IneLes, Esq. aged 82 


62 


ears, 

On the 12th inst in New-York, Mr. Samvuen Minrorp, 
Dentist of this city. 

On the 11th inst. ALBERT JosEPH, infant son of Na- 
thanie] Sylvester. 

On the 16th inst. at Burlington, N. J. Amenia, daugh- 
ter of James C. and Hope S. Thorne, aged 2 years 6 
months. 

On the 16th inst, after alingering illness, at the resi- 
dence of Ephraim Inskeep, near Darby, Exiza H. One 
DEN. 

At Schooley’s Mountain, after a short illness, Dr, Wi- 
LIAM BARNWELL, of Philadelphia. 

On the Sth inst. suddenly, aged 58 years, Mrs. Janet 
Woop, late of Scotland. 

At St. Jag, Cuba, on the 28th ult, @n his return from 
Lima, via Chagres, Mr. James Y. Fiercuen, of this 





at the same time, with Mr. Curtis, the botanist. They 


city, aged 24 


















THE SOUVENIR. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TASTES DIFFER. 
The Poet, Gourmand, and Fop. 


‘‘ War gives to life its most peculiar zest,” 
A Bard said, oft repeating : 

“What?” said Sir Glutton, ‘I protest, 
*Tis eating! eating! eating!” 

‘¢ Brute Gourmand,” said the loathing Bard, 
His hundredth lay inditing, 

“Your only joy’s your brains to lard, 
*Tis writing! writing! writing !” 

**Good lack!” quoth Foppington, ‘¢ you jest,’’ 
Both gentlemen addressing— 

“ Life’s greatest zest, must be confest, 
Is dressing! dressing! dressing !” 

Each present did the point contest, , 
His taste peculiar tangling,— 

And proved sang doubt, life’s greatest zest, 
Is wrangling! wrangling! wrangling! QUEVEDO. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
MELODY. 


Au, what in this world should we prize, 
Like the heart that is wholly our own— 
A heart that all changes defies, 
And beats for our pleasure alone. 


As the bird ranges wide through the air, 
Yet fondly returns to its nest ; 
Though pleasures we seek for elsewhere, 


Yet there, only there are we blest. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
CAMMILLUS TO THE ROMANS, 


On their proposition to remove from Rome to Veii, when 
the former city was invaded by the Gauls. 


Waar leave your country? sell the dearest rights 
That men can hold, and thus become as aliens 
To the soil where first you gazed upon the sun ? 
Oh shame! Oh shame ! look around ye Romans ; 
There are the tombs of all your ancestors, 
Where lay the relics of the mighty dead ; 
There are the temples of your sacred Gods, 
Whom ye have often pray’d to keep you free ; 
Here are your children, ever taught to love 
These scenes of liberty, once dearly priz’d. 
Where are your hearts ? say, have the dogs of Gaul 
So frighten’d ye with barking, that ye would 
Resign these sacred seats, the land of birth, 
Where all ye love have liv’d, where all should die ? 
“Leave now the home of your progenitors, 
Abandon the very name of Romans, 
Which once ye held in honest patriot pride, 
And go to Veii? people now a place 
Deserted both by Gods and men alike, 
Baffled, disgraced, and captured ? 
By all the Gods, ye are not so debased ! 
Go with your gold into the capitol ; 
And Gauls take ye away your ready scales. 
Tam first magistrate of Rome, and learn, 
She never will be sold, but with the blood 
Of her free citizens; and now my friends, 
With hearts returning to the love of home, 
Where every tie of our existence is, 
Let us repairthe falling walls of Rome, 
The home of freemen, and the seat of Gods. ' 
J. B. P. 





THE FAR HOME. 

I Loon’p on the bright and burning sun, 
When he set beneath the wave, 

And red clouds o’er the dark earth hung, 
Like banners o’er a grave ; 

The ocean in its farthest bound, 
Had a wiid and fiery hue, 

And I thought I heard a living sound 
From lands I might not view. 


It spoke not to my inward thought, 
As if on land or sea, 

‘There lay the home my heart had sought, 
Or where its rest could be ; 

And I felt as if the hopes were gone, 
That sooth’d my heart before, 

When I thought the sense of wrong 
Might be lost on some far shore. 


I watch’d till the stars of ev’ning shone 
In the blue vault of the sky— 

But I felt my spirit dark and lone, 
Mid their infinity ; 

For in that vast and glorious shrine, 
Where a thousand bright worlds hung, 

Could I single out that world of mine 
To which my thought had clung? 


I turn’d me on the earth again— 
To a lone and silent dell, 

Where a fountain hush’d the sleepless brain, 
And its gushing waters fell : 

A quiet grave was at my feet, 
Where one I had cherish’d slept ; 

And the calm of that resting place was sweet 
As the thonghts of him I wept. 


And when then found my heart its home ? 
*Mid the bright isles of the main ? 

Or, was it where whate’er may roam, 
Hath now no mark of pain ? 

Oh !- was it not in that quiet place, 
Where the suffering heart might see, 
The repose of that which bore the trace 

Of its own mortality. — Monthly Mag. 





SONNET. 
Txov speak’st of love, fond fool! as if it were 
A passion thou had’st known and inly proved, 
And yet thy brow is all undimm’d by care— 
The brightness from thine eye not yet removed— 
Thy cheeks too, boy, the rose is blushing there ; 
And these are tokens that thou ne’er hast loved. 


Love has his temple in the sunken eye— 
Where sorrow dwells will fondest love appear ; 
His truest language is the secret sigh, 
His sweetest eloquence the silent tear : 
But where the glow and bloom of health are nigh, 
Be sure that he is absent—for his sphere 
Is in the grief-worn heart—there he doth dwell, 
Like sainted hermit in his lonely cell. 





LIFE’S PLEASURES. 

LiFe hath its hour of joy—there falls, 
No gloom on childhood’s sunny brow, 
No care that bows—no bond that thralls 
The heart, can life’s gay morning know. 
But oh! for childhood’s sunny hours 
In vain the heart in after years 
Shall seek—when wither’d by the blight 
Of disappointment—when the cares 
Of life are crowding on the mind, 
When by fate’s faithless phantom led 
In search of joy, it mourns to find 
The promised bliss forever fled. 


Of confidence and vows of truth— 
When fancy with his brightest beams 
Has lighted up the path of youth ; 

But soon or late a time must come, 
When dreams of youth must pass away, 
And sorrow cast its veil of gloom, 
Before its bright and cheering ray ; 





The noblest feelings of the heart, 
» Of pure and deep affection born, 
From the chill’d bosom shall depart, 
Wither’d by cold neglect and scorn. 


Life hath its hour of Love—it brings i 
A strange compound of hopes and fears ;— 
Brightest of Life’s imaginings 
Is Love in youth’s unclouded years ; * 
But oh! how oft its charm hath past, ” 
Like visions of the night away, 

Swept o’er by disappointment’s blast, 
Leaving the heart in dread decay ;— 

The fondest and the loveliest form 

That e’er hath known love’s rapturous spell, 
Has sunk beneath the wasting storm 

That on its true affections fell. 


Life hath its bliss—the bliss that flows 
From consciousness of having done 
Our duty, at life’s weary close, 
When slowly sinks existence’ sun ; 
When we can look around and see 
No dark accusing spirit near ; 

When from the bond of earth set free, 
The weary soul hath joy to hear 

Its summons to a brighter clime, 
Where earthly woes no entrance find, 
And when the dreary hours of time 
Are left with all their cares behind. 





APHORISMS. 


| 
Without command of temper, no one can be snre al- 
ways of speaking the truth; for many persons of both * 
sexes utter, while under the dominion of passion, wh : 
they are glad to disown and explain away when their pas-" | 4 
sion is over. 
The egotism of the sick, and of the dying, is as inte- 
resting, as that of other persons is wearisome and disgust- Pp 
ing. 
1 


Who can calculate on the mischiefs resulting from the 
weak boastings of vanity, uttered by impudence, and sup- 
ported by falsehood ? 

Occasional irritability of nerves, and secret anxiety, 
may sometimes overset even the finest temper. We must, 
therefore, denominate as fine tempered, not those who are 
never out of humour, for where are they to be found? 
but those who are most rarely thrown off their guard. 

If happiness be the goal in view, virtue and talent may 
be called two Arabian coursers, which, however fleet and 
powerful, would never reach the desired and destined’ 
point, unless managed and guided by the hand of Temper. 97 
Lampoons of the pen, as well as lampoons of the pencil, aie 
are offensive to good taste and feeling, though not equally | ; 

so with the latter, as the former are a directed against Si Bia 
mental, and, therefore, perhaps, corrigible impereama 
whereas, the latter are usually levelled at those of the body, 7 
which are, surely, more objects of pity than ridicule. But 7 
though less the degree of malice, the lampoon is of the 
same quality as the caricature; and the mind that cam 
write the one, would probably, if it could, draw the other, 
A child of four years old knows right from wrong 9 
well as a person of forty; and the boy, who lies at four 
years old, willlie when he has grown up ; and it is to pre 
vent this, that he ought to be r 1 or punished out of 
his fault when a child. 


Love casts its own hue over al] that it beholds. Asa 
Claude Lorraine gloss sheds one equal and beautify 
tint over every landscape, andevery cloud, giving war 
to coldness, and clothing barren scenes in beauty, 80 love 
gives a charm even to unamiable qualities in the eyes of al 
ardent lover. ; 

Beauty, and even that power of attraction denominated 
charm in women, which is perhaps meant by the cestus, 
supposed to be worn by Venus, must lose its influence by 
custom over any husband, however fond, unless, it may be 
maintained by solid and superior qualities of mind and 
heart, which, like pure gold on which enamel has been 
worked, retain their value when the enamel is wort 
away. 
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